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AS THEY SEE EACH OTHER 


THE LIBRARIAN FROM THE AUTHOR'S POINT OF VIEW, AND THE AUTHOR FROM 
THE LIBRARY STANDPOINT 


Included in the Minnetonka programme of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion was an exchange of compliments by author and librarian—Mrs. Myrtle 
Reed McCullough representing the former, and Miss Lucy Lee Pleasants the 


latter. The papers follow: 


AN AUTHOR’S OPINION 
LIBRARY 


MYRTLE REED MCCULLOUGH 


OF THE 


As my brilliant intellect does not work 
well, in the mass, I try to do my work at 
home, where I shall not be side-tracked by 
the thought currents of adjacent minds 
laboring with alien subjects, but the li- 
brary does not permit me to do this. While 
men can take their typewriters to lunch- 
eon and even to the theatre, no woman dares 
to take her typewriter to a library, upon 
pain of excommunication. I use the type- 
writer at home altogether, for everything 
but my autograph, but at the library I am 
forced to take notes cumbrously and 
wearisomely, with a pencil. I’ am not al- 
lowed to use a fountain pen, even, for an 
armed minion of the law in blue, with a 
wicked-looking club, appears at my side 
and tells me it is against the rules. 


If I want more than four books at a 
time, I am considered anarchistic and rev- 
olutionary, and am reminded that I can- 
not possibly read more than one at a time. 
When I retire to my little corner, chastened’ 
and humiliated, endeavoring to pursue an 
obscure biographical trail with four books, 
any one of which I may or may not want 
again an hour later, the adjacent minds in 
the vicinity begin to work on mine with 
fatal effect. 

The last time I worked in our library— 
or tried to—a strange woman, whom I did 
not know from a bottle of Borden’s milk, 
pushed her visiting card across the table 
te me. Under the name was written: 
“over,” so [ “overed” it. “On the other side 
she had written: “We are going to have 
a church fair and would be very much 
pleased to have some autographed dona- 
tions from you.” I took a slip and wrote: 
“You know I have to buy my books the 
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saine as anyone else, and at the same price. 
I have no bin from which to distribute 
without money and without price. You 
might write to my publisher and if you 
should get any, I will gladly autograph 
them’”—I knew I was safe there. I sug- 
gested, also, that she should ask Mr. Heinz 
for an autographed case of beans, and Mr. 
Knox for a few signed boxes of gelatine, 
and the Ostermoor people for an auto- 
graphed mattress. Of course this was not 
in any way the library’s fault, but it played 
the mischief with my search for the date of 
Caroline Herschel’s book on “The Reduction 
and Arrangement in Zones of all the Star 
Clusters and Nebulae Observed by Sir 
William Herschel in his Sweeps.” Having 
attained calm again, a young man, who 
fooked as if his name might be “Harold” 
or “Arthur” or “Paul,” dropped a note on 
my book. It said: “Will you please give 
me one of your books? I want it for a 
sick friend.” I replied: “Surely you do 
not want your friend to die. Did you not 
read in The American how a marked copy 
of “Love Letters of a Musician” was found 
by a recent suicide, along with an empty 
whiskey bottle? The book had driven him 
first to drink and then to death.” 

Again, this is not the library’s fault, but 
it shows how difficult it is to work in a 
library, especially in a close room, where 
it seems that soap and Lake Michigan, ‘n 
combination, are unfamiliar friends. 

So I tried the card scheme, and endeav- 
ored to get all my friends to get cards and 
loan them to me. I did not succeed out- 
sige my own family except in the case of 
my little stenographer, who is afraid of 
me, anyhow. I suggested it very timidly 
to the Swedish lady with whom it is our 
honor and privilege temporarily to abide. 
I said, “Annie, you seem to be lonely in the 
evenings. Mr. McCullough will sign a li- 
brary application for you and you can get 
books in Swedish. There is a station just 
a few blocks from here.” She said “Tank 
you, Mrs. McCullough, but it is no use. 
I promise my mudder in de old country, 
dat I never read any story book, and I 
mefer haf.” I said, “Why, Annie, haven't 
you ever read a novel? The great ma- 
jority of them are all right.” She said, 
“T should say not. Some of dem may be 
right,~but my modder said dat it is all 
about de man and de woman and it is 
much better not. Ay tank it’s funny. 
Qver here everybodv is shust crazy for de 
“books, and in de old country, we nefer haf 
dem, no nefer at all.” That ended that. 
When I remember the shining shelves in 
her pantry, her immaculate kitchen floor, 
and the way she fries chicken, I am fain 
not to cross her or distress her. When 
“The Master’s Violin” was translated into 
Swedish and a copy came to me, I loaned 
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it to her. I went up several notches in her 
estimation because the book had appeared 
in her mother tongue, but she absolutely 
refused to pollute her mind with it, after 
discovering that it was “all about de man 
and de woman and all dat.” 

Having only three cards, I went to the 
fountain head of the library with my tale 
of woe. After presenting my marriage 
certificate, my vaccination certificate, ref- 
erences from my pastor and my maid, and 
giving my husband’s business address, tele- 
phone number, color of his stenographer’s 
hair, etc., I was presented with a_ private 
slip good for six months, allowing me to 
have six books at a time on my personal 
receipt. This had to be signed and coun- 
tersigned by several people, male and fe- 
male, with glasses and without, each time. 

If you want to use a library for amuse- 
ment and take a book or two home, to read 
on the car or in an idle hour, it’s all right— 
the library will help you do it. But if you 
want to get down to hard work, you are 
regarded as a suspicious character. I’ve 
been going to our library for about fifteen 
years, off and on, and am on speaking 
terms with some of the leading gentlemen 
and ladies connected with it. Both my hus- 
band and I have sufficient personal income 
to cover any possible loss of books and our 
integrity of character is rendered unassail- 
able by the fact that a Swedish lady has 
lived with us for one consecutive year with- 
out threatening to leave but once. Yet 
one would think that I wanted to make 
some dishonest use of books. 

Women who are writing club papers may 
get along very well with a pencil and a 
block of ruled paper. I can’t. When I 
write, I’ve got to have a Smith-Premier, 
and a quiet room, three pounds of paper 
and two or more waste baskets. If I 
could have at home the books I require for 
any special work, I could do it in about one- 
eighth of the time it takes me now. If I 
could have sixteen or eighteen books for 
three days, I should gladly send them back 
by special messenger at the end of that 
time. But I can only have six, and have 
to appear personally before the board of 
directors with my permit and a full ex- 
planation and my vaccination certificate, 
framed. 

Clara Laughlin said to me: “I can’t work 
in the library and they won’t let me have 
the books I want at home, so I have been 
obliged to give up a good deal of remuner- 
ative work which I might otherwise easily 
do.” Me too. Our flat is so small that 
we have to use condensed milk and the cat 
has to wave her tail up and down instead 
of sideways, and we take only the maga- 
zines that have their leaves cut, so there’s 
no room in it for any books but my own 
and a few others that are absolutely neces- 
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sary by way of reference. I was forced 
this week to give away Lamb’s Essays of 
Elia to make room for Stedman’s Ameri- 
can Anthology. 

If librarians would make people who 
want to work welcome to the use of the 
library, and not hamper us in by a lot of 
silly little restrictions, it would increase 
largely in point of public service. When 
I have a book out, I always leave another 
card at the desk to have it changed back 
and forth by a long suffering friend, in 
case I should be reading it on the day set 
for it’s return. There’s the red tape agaia 
—the same person has the book all the 
time. What good does it do to wear out 
the stamp changing it from card to card? 

The trouble is that the people in charge 
do not seem to realize how anybody can 
possibly want more than one book at once. 
If you are pursuing a special subject, you 
want everything. For instance, if I am 
writing about Caroline Herschel, I want 
everything that has ever been writ- 
ten about her at once. In that way only is 
it possible to compare, sift, trace obscure 
threads, select the most salient points, and 
decide upon the most telling avenue of ap- 
proach. With everything at my command, 
I could do Caroline to a finish at home in 
a couple of days, but as I can’t, she has to 
lie in her lonely grave, uncanonized by me, 
and never knowing what she is missing. 
For a whole series, in order to map it out 
intelligently, one requires two hundred 
books, or perhaps more. This, of course, 
has to be done at the library, but the people 
downstairs will not send up more than four 
books at a time without a vaccination cer- 
tificate and a permit from the librarian. 
Furthermore, a paternal supervision is 
exercised over me and my reading... If I 
want to refer to a certain book, possibly 
only to verify a quotation, I am told that 
it is “in the inferno” and can’t be had with- 
out a permit from the librarian. Never 
shall I forget the day when, at the tender 
age of sixteen, I inquired in a loud, clear 
voice, for the Decameron, having just read 
of its wit and charm in a book of essays. 
I was ever after regarded as a suspicious 
character by the man whom I asked for it, 
and I was greatly relieved when he left the 
reference.room to go on the stage. 

I have written and talked and preached 
and praught, and vainly prayed for the 
moderate use of such books as I need in 
my work, but it’s no use. Maybe your 
convention can do something for the gen- 
eral good, but I dunno. The delivery in 
the reference room is exasperatingly slow. 
I’ve stood at a counter for forty minutes, 
waiting for the usual allowance of books, 
and then had the slip come up with no 
books. 
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And your asking me to talk to librarians 
on “an author’s point of view” is like tak- 
ing sulphur down into the lower regions, 
for I’ve never seen a librarian yet who 
cared about anything but the rules of the 
library. Of course the people here are 
nice to me, but underneath the smiling ex- 
terior is a deep-seated devotion to rules, 
which were made for people who amuse 
themselves with a library, and without con- 
sideration for those who want to use it. 
I’m a respectable, hard-working citizeness 
with no anarchistic tendencies, and I 
don’t like to be told what and how much 
and at what hours I shall read or work, 
nor to waste two or three hours out of a 
precious working day standing at a coun- 
ter with a line of the unwashed, waiting 
for my allotment of four books. I never 
go to the library to work without getting 
tired to death, so covered with dust and 
dirt that even a husband in the real-estate 
business fails to recognize me, and so ex- 
asperated that when I get home my nor- 
mally sweet disposition is completely 
ruined. 

So, like Clara Laughlin and a lot of 
other writers whom I know, I’ve given up 
the use of the library. I amuse myself 
with it when I have time, by bringing home 
a book or two and leaving cards at the 
desk to be changed back and forth. If I 
could have the bogks at home or if I 
could have a private corner down there by 
a light window, with a rented typewriter 
in it, and such books as I want, and as 
many of ’em, I could do more masterpieces 
tian I can at present, but what’s the use? 
I can’t have my mental machinery inter- 
fered with by other machinery at the same 
table writing a club paper on Egyptian Art, 
or a graduation essay on “The Reconstruc- 
tion Period.” Woman’s mind is notori- 
ously hen-like, and in the mass, is terrible. 
Besides, it attracts attention if I take my 
collar off at the library and I can’t write 
with a collar on. Me for a quiet corner 
and the blue gingham house dress that my 
liege insists on my wearing to places we 
are invited to—the more swagger it is, the 
louder the demand for the blue gingham. 
I kept peace in the family once by wearing 
it at a luncheon we gave at the St. Charles 
Hotel, in New Orleans, to some people who 
had been lovely to us—and came in their 
best clothes. The other women wore lace 
and chiffon, but the hostess was in blue 
gingham with short sleeves and a frill of 


white embroidery for a collar. Such is 
matrimony. 
Also, such are libraries to those who 


want to use ’em, but it does no good to 
say so. 
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THE AUTHOR FROM THE LIBRAR- 
IAN’S STANDPOINT 


LUCY LEE PLEASANTS 


In these free and easy modern days when 
a cat may look at a king, the lowly librar- 
ian is permitted to raise critical eyes to 
that author by whom she lives and moves 
and has her being. The author, therefore, 
is not judged wholly by a jury of his peers 
but by one who, with an eye to her circu- 
lation, grades him by his power to amuse. 
Moreover, she can not wait for time to set 
the seal of approval or disapproval upon 
him, but must take him as he comes, hot 
from the press, and offer him for public 
consumption, like a griddle-cake, before he 
‘gets cold. In every other business there is 
‘a certain fixed law of supply and demand, 
and we may be sure that the thing for 
which there is great demand is either a 
necessity or has some peculiar merit. The 
case of author and librarian reverses this 
law, the book which is in greatest request 
often having no merit whatever. To the 
judicious librarian, however, this situation 
need present no difficulties, Guided by a 
proper regard for her circulation she has 
only to buy whatever the market affords if 
she wants to make people happy, for 
should she arrogate to herself superior 
knowledge or virtue she will by no means 
endear herself to her patrons. A _ friend 
of mine wrote me not long ago: “There 
is nothing I love so much as to read the 
new books, but our librarian wishes us all 
to be King’s Daughters, so I get a 
chance to see very few of them.” 

In this connection I wonder if this is 
the time and the place to enter a protest 
against perfidious and untrustworthy re- 
viewing and against vulgarity of situation 
and expression as exemplified in too many 
modern novels? Certainly with the decay 
of idealism, the heroine is no longer the 
model we would hold up for imitation to 
our daughters, nor the hero the exemplar 
we would choose for our sons. The girl 
whose growing fancy is touched with the 
dignity and delicacy of Dorothea, of Diana 
Vernon or Elizabeth, will not stoop to 
vulgar flirtation: and the bov who follows 
Henry Esmond through camp and court 
can not fail to learn what it means to be 
a gentleman. Undoubtedly the novelist of 
the present day has a great responsibility, 
for he puts things into people’s heads which 
without his intervention would never find 
a lodgment there. Surely he misuses his 
power when he gives to people familiar 
only with homely virtues the opportunity to 
imitate vices and absurdities which other- 
wise they would never know. 

I was glad to note that at a meeting of 
the Book-sellers’ Association held in New 
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York in May, resolutions were passed 
against the printing of books of a certain 
character. This is as it should be. The 
responsibility of selecting and rejecting 
should be thrown not upon the librarian, 
who sometimes is incompetent to decide 
and often is subjected to pressure from 
her public to buy against her better judg- 
ment that for which there is a passing 
demand, but upon those who print the 
books, that there may be no poison at the 
fountain head to filter through the streams. 
We have our pure-food laws which protect 
us from physical injury; why not work for 
that more important legislation which af- 
fects the mind and the soul? 

In France, I believe, a book has to reach 
a certain standard of literary merit in or- 
der to be crowned by the academy. Is it 
unreasonable to hope that at some time 
in the future the library interests of our 
country will be strong enough to demand 
the establishment of some such tribunal 
which in addition to judging literary merit, 
will set the seal of its approval upon no 
work that is debasing? Then, indeed, the 
head of the librarian which now lies more 
uneasy than that which wears a crown, 
will be wrapped in profound dreamless 
slumbers. 

By long reading and handling of books, 
the librarian comes to have a knowledge 
of them that is like a sixth sense. For 
example, if-she has read one book by a 
given author she knows what to expect of 
him and assumes that she is competent to 
judge all of his subsequent productions on 
sight, unseen. Guided by this prescience 
she divides the sulphides from the brom- 
ides, just as she does her patrons, discrimi- 
nating the applicant who will sit up all 
night over the Fruit of the Tree from him 
who will contentedly take home Our Bessie, 
and return in a fortnight to have it re- 
newed. She knows that the creator of 
Mrs. Wiggs will never make anybody cry, 
and that Mrs. Humphry Ward will never 
make anybody laugh. She does not go to 
Mr. Robert W. Chambers for a picture of 
lowly life, nor to Mr. Eden Philpots for 
a glimpse of those high social functions to 
which we are never invited, but against the 
windows of which, we eagerly flatten our 
noses, in her little kingdom it is hers to 
recommend and to disparage, to give and 
to withhold, for she knows that some 
hooks are like a talisman which protects 
the possessor from the evil eye, some are 
like the fuse which sets free a latent power, 
some are like the drug which converts a 
Dr. Jekyl into a Mr. Hyde. If she could 
always find the psychological moment, 
what an influence she could wield. No 
magician of Arabian wizardry could speak 
such an Open Sesame to the heart. 
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But, unhappily, the librarian’s view of 
the author is utilitarian. She takes stock 
of the wants of her community very much 
as a housekeeper does of those of her 
household, and immersed in practical cares 
lets go her grasp upon the realm of fancy. 
She regards her author not as a cur, but 
as a purveyor. This is wrong. She 
should think of him as the windows of a 
transcontinental train or a showman who 
lifts the curtain upon a series of moving 
pictures, or, an electrician who casts a flash 
light upon some scene until it dwells for- 
ever in the memory. 

In using the word author, I have all this 
time been meaning the novelist, because he 
is the variety of the species who comes 
most within the ken of the librarian. 

Of course there are other kinds of au- 
thors. How patiently do they stand col- 
lecting the dust from year to year! They 
are the back bone of the library. Fashions 
change. Best sellers come and go. Rental 
copies become seven-day books and seven- 
day books join the ranks and go to the 
binder, but they remain, untarnished by 
human finger. Alas! that the reading of 
them to the average mortal should present 
the aspect of duty rather than that of 
pleasure. Even those of us, who have 
been led by the partiality of our friends, to 
consider ourselves above the average, when 
we read even the least ponderous of them, 
have a consciousness of having performed 
a meritorious action such as we have when 
we put a dollar in the contribution box or 
say our prayers in the morning. 

These remarks, although flippant, are 
not intended to mislead. I do not believe 
for one moment that if by chance a reader 
should show an inclination for history, 
sociology, natural science or useful arts, 
that any well-meaning librarian would 
throw an obstacle in his way, but nowaday 
the novel is the thing just as the play was 
in Hamlet’s time, and any information 
to be got out of it by the way adds to the 
flavor like sugar in a glass of lemonade, 
and may occasionally leave a deposit in 
the memory. 

So, for the guidance of her patrons, it 
is important that the librarian be well-read 


ANOTHER COUNTY SYSTEM OF LI- 
BRARIES 


By a decided majority, the Milwaukee 
County Board has voted to install a county 
system of traveling libraries. Supervisor 
Chris. Woesner bitterly fought the project, 
but found no support. 
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in fiction. If she knows it so thoroughly 
that she need never resort to the Diction- 
ary of noted names, I think she may safely 
leave the classes to take care of themselves. 

Indeed, at the risk of incurring the im- 
putation of heresy, I will go a step farther 
and say that for familiarity with the topog- 
raphy, the social customs and the insti- 
tutions of Great Britain, for example, the 
enquirer, should go not—Green or Carlyle or 
Mill, but should let George Eliot take him 
by the hand and lead him. to hear Dinah 
Morris preaching upon the village green, 
or Trollope guide him through the ins and 
outs of bishopric and curacy or Dickens 
pilot him through London stunts, or 
Thackeray show him the splendors of 
May Fair or, in these later days he might 
take the dogs to walk with Lady Rose’s 
Daughter or sip a cup of tea with Marcella 
upon the terrace of the House of Commons. 
And, if the novelist has done all this and 
more for the mother country, what shall 
we say of his services to foreign lands? 
Russia, Gascony, India, South Africa— 
how different they are when looked at 
through the spectacles of zenius! We are 
never at home in them till we can people 
them with those creatures of the imagina- 
tion which are more real to us than our 
friends. 

The librarian’s duties are lightened by a 
few privileges. It is hers to find Maeter- 
linck by Ibsen for the culture pursuing club- 
woman, to divine what the Small Boy 
means when he asks for Excrexis and to go 
without delay to fetch the last of the 
Mocassins. Still on the whole, her lot is a 
toilsome one and to require that she read 
all of the new books as well as most of 
the old ones, would be to revert to those 
ancient rites which demanded human sacri- 
fices.' Yet before she undertakes to view 
the author from her own standpoint, she 
should be sure of where she stands. It is 
not enough that she read the reviews, buy 
the book, pocket and label it, cut the leaves, 
catalogue it and stamp it with the library 
stamp. It is essential that she regard it 
not as a chattel, but as a living organism 
throbbing with a heart of its own. 


“T am not in favor of that resolution,” 
he said. “You are trying to force those 
books down our throats. Its adoption 
would be a reflection on the people in the 
country, who are just as smart as the city. 
people. They get their knowledge from 
the book of nature, which is the best in the 
catalogue.” 
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WISCONSIN’S PART AT THE MINNETONKA CONFERENCE 
LUTIE E, STEARNS, RECORDER, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Six conferences of the American Li- 
brary Association have left their impress 
upon the library development of Wiscon- 
sin: (1) The Milwaukee Conference of 
1886, when librarians of the state first 
came in direct contact with the national 
organization; (2) The Chicago World’s 
Fair Conference of 1893, at which was 
first described by Melvil Dewev the modern 
traveling library, the plan of which was 
speedily adopted for Wisconsin by Mr. 
Frank A. Hutchins through the instrumen- 
tality of the Hon. J. H. Stout; (3) The 
Lake Placid (New York) Conference of 
1894, where, through reports of eastern 
commissions, there first came to the writer 
the idea of a library commission for Wis- 
consin; (4) The Waukesha Conference of 
1901, where Wisconsin librarians had op- 
portunity, as hosts and hostesses, to form 
delightful acquaintanceships with librarians 
from all parts of the country; (5) The St. 
Louis Congress of 1904, the most “splen- 
did” of all, with its impressive foreign rep- 
resentation from England, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Austria, Germany, and 
China and Japan; and the (6) Minnetonka 
Conference of 1908, with its record-break- 
ing attendance from Wisconsin of 102 
representatives. Many of the Badger 
State librarians, who had never attended a 
conference before, determined never to 
miss another, as they returned to their li- 
braries with a new sense of the importance 
of their work—a feeling that will do much 
to stimulate to greater endeavor and use- 
fulness. 

It was the original intention to house 
all the Wisconsin librarians at one group 
of cottages, but numbers made this plan 
impossible; and Wisconsin librarians could 
be found at the Lafayette Club, Miss West’s 
cottages, Tonka Bay Hotel, Excelsior, the 
White House, Jacobi’s Glen Morris, etc., 
etc. The start for about 75 of the dele- 
gates was made from Madison in a special 
car on Saturday noon, June 2oth, via the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. Ac- 
companying the Wisconsin librarians, were 
Miss Julia T. Rankin and Mrs. Percival 
Sneed, of Atlanta, Georgia; Miss Isabel Ely 
Lord, librarian, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; 
and Miss Mabel Haines, assistant editor 
of the Library Journal. At La Crosse, 
where a stop was made for the night, the 
visitors were entertained at the Country 
Ciub through the courtesy of the librarian, 
the local Library Board, and the La Crosse’ 
Electric Railway Company. The daylight 
trip by special train to Minneapolis, along 
the Mississippi River and Lake Pepin, was 


thoroughly enjoyed as was the luncheon 
en route, prepared at La Crosse under the 
supervision of Miss Mary A. Smith, li- 
brarian, with dainty contributions from 
Miss Mary Forbes and Miss Lina Boss- 
hard. At Minneapolis the delegates were 
greeted by six members of the local com- 
mittee—a foretaste of the attention re- 
ceived at the hands of this never-to-be for- 
gotten committee during the entire week. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY MEETING 


,The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association was held on Monday 
afternoon in the open-air pavilion, amid 
the chatter of sparrows and to the ac- 
companiment of a storm that drowned, at 
times, the voices of the speakers. (The 
letter of Mrs. Myrtle Reed McCullough 
and Miss Lucy Lee Pleasants’ address will 
be found elsewhere in this issue.) Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, whose informal talk at 
a prior meeting of the association on the 
Making of a Modern Magazine is so pleas- 
antly remembered, again delighted his 
hearers with a discourse upon the Re- 
Making of Public Opinion. The meeting, 
intended primarily for Wisconsin  li- 
brarians, was attended by over 400 li- 
librarians from all parts of the country. 
The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Walter M. Smith, University Library, 
Madison, Wis.; Vice President, Mrs. 
Clara P. Barnes, librarian, Kenosha, Wis.; 
Secretary, Miss Ella Parmele, librarian, 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis.; Treasurer, 
Miss Emilida Baensch, Public library, An- 
tigo, Wis. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon pro- 
gramme, the graduates of the Wisconsin 
Library School organized an Alumni As- 
sociation. with the following officers: 
President, Miss Anna Du Pre Smith, Madi- 
son; Vice President, Miss Mary F. Sheriff, 
Helena, Montana; Secretary, Miss Helen 
Turvill, Madison; Treasurer. Miss Ada 
McCarthy, Rhinelander. 


WISCONSIN DINNER 


At six o’clock cars were taken for Glen 
Morris, on Christmas Lake, where the 
“Wisconsin Dinner” was held. Owing to 
the limited capacity of the dining room, 
the attendance was confined to Wisconsin 
librarians, with the exception of Miss 
Gratia Countryman, the guest of honor. 
At this function, which was an entirely in- 
formal affair, Mr. Henry E. Legler was 
presented with a birthday cake by the 
writer in behalf of the Wisconsin Library 
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School students of 1908. Mr. Legler was 
taken completely by surprise. The cake was 
then cut and each guest took away a piece 
as a “soo-ver-een” of a most delightful oc- 
casion. 

A most busy week was spent by all— 
rushing to general meetings, League meet- 
ings, Trustees’ sections, Catalogue sections, 
Children’s librarians’ sections, Bibliographi- 
cal Society conferences, and committee 
meetings, interspersed with special break- 
fasts, dinners at the President’s table, sup- 
per parties, banquets at the Minneapolis 
Commercial Club and St. Paul Auditorium, 
lake excursions, garden parties, automobile 
rides to Fort Snelling and Minnehaha 
Falls, visits to the State Capitol, the St. 
Paul and Minneapolis libraries, the Walker 
Art Gallery, the University of Minnesota, 
H. W. Wilson Company’s offices, and other 
places too numerous to mention. No rec- 
ord of the week would be complete, how- 
ever, without allusion to the violent blow 
of Tuesday morning with its consequent 
shipwreck of a certain Wisconsin “voy- 
ageur,” famed in history and story, whose 
experiences were as realistic as any set to 
paper by his graphic pen. 

At the conference, Wisconsin people 
bore official relationship as follows: R. G. 
Thwaites, Madison, member of Council; 
Henrv E. Legler, Madison, Chairman of 
the Publishing Board; Miss Agnes Van 
Valkenburgh, Milwaukee, Chairman of the 
Catalogue section; Miss Mary E. Dous- 
man, Milwaukee, Secretarv of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ section; Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine, Madison. Chairman of 
the Committee on Publications, League of 
Library Commissions; Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns, Recorder of the American Library 
Association. Mr. Legler was elected a 
member of the Council, previously declin- 
ing the nomination for Treasurer, and Mr. 
Thwaites’ term as councillor expired. 
Miss Stearns declined renomination for 
any office, having served in various of- 
ficial capacities for six vears past. 

The following delivered addresses: 
Henry E. Legler, (1) “The Dear and 
Dumpy Twelves;” (2) “A Bundle of Old 
Children’s Books;” R. G. Thwaites, “How 
to Get Parkman Read;” Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns, (1) “Selection of a Suitable Li- 


brarian,” (2) “Location of a Traveling Li- 
brary;” (3) “Means of Maintaining In- 
terest at Traveling Library Stations ;” 


Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine. (1) “A Re- 
view of the Biography of Alice Freeman 
Palmer,” (2) “On the Need of Systematic 
Instruction in Government Documents.” 
It was decided to hold the next confer- 
ence at Louisville, Ky., probably in May, 
1909. That part of the countrv has never 
been visited by the members of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. A large attend- 
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ance is predicted from Wisconsin owing 
to the great success of the Minnetonka 
Conference. 


ATTENDANCE REGISTER—TOTAL, 102. 


Ackley, Gabriella, In. Farnsworth P. L., Oconto. 

Adams, Edna, asst. Hist. L., Madison. 

Allen, Harriet L., asst. Hist. L., Madison. 

Angell, Laura, In., P. L., Delavan. 

Averill, G. B., In., P. L., Madison. 

Baensch, Emilida, ‘student, Wis. Library School, 
Madison. 


Baker, Julia Attie. student, Wis. Library 
School, Madison. 
Barnes, Mrs. Clara P., In., Simmons L., Ken- 


osha. 
Bechaud, Mary E., Fond du Lac. 
Bradley, Isaac S., In., Hist. L., Madison. 
Brewitt. Mrs. Theodora Root, student, Wis. 
Library School, Madison: 
Bronsky, Mrs. Anna C., In., P. L., Chippewa 


Falls. 
Bunker, Kathryne L., In., P. L., Waupun. 
Butlin, Iva M., In., College L., Beloit. 
Calkins, Mary J., In. P. L., Racine. 
Carpenter, Mary F., Library Commission, Mad- 
ison 
Caste, Lillian M., asst., P. L., Milwaukee. 
Chandler, Mrs. L. G., oe P. L., Janesville. 
Clough, Mrs. W. G., In., P. L. Portag e. 
Coddington. Hester, head cataloguer Dniversity 
of Wis. L., Madison. 
Cramer, Katherine, In. P. L., Waus 
Cully, Lucile Mary, student, Wis. 
School, Madison. 
Cunningham, Marguerite, student, Wis. Library 
School Madison. 
Curtiss, Lulu M., Library Commission Madison. 
Denny, Christina, asst. P. L.. Superior. 
Derthick, Edna, In. P. L., Elkborn 
Dousman, Mary E., chief Children’s Dept. P. L., 
Milwaukee. 
Dunn, Martha E., In., P. L., Stanley. 
Durlin, Maud, In. P. L.. Oshkosh. 
Fastland, Vera, In. P. L., Richland Center. 
Eastland. Mrs., Richland Center. 
Faton. Harriet L., In., Normal School L., Su- 
perior. 
Fdwards, Grace 0., La Crosse. 
Ellinwood. H. Della, In., P. L., Marshfield. 
Filiott, Julia E., Library Commission, Madison. 
Encking, Louise F., organizer, P. L.. Fond du 


School, 


Library 


Lac. 
Enderis, Dorothy, asst. In., Normal 
Milwaukee. 
Firner, Barbara. In.. 
Flattery, Amanda M., In., 
Waukesha. 
Forbes, Mary A., asst. P. L., La Crosse. 
Foster, Mary Stuart. asst. Hist. L.. Madison. 
Wis. Library 


P. L., Prescott. 
Carleton College, 


Foster, Winnie Violet, student, 

School. Madison. 
Glasier, Gilson G., In., State L., Madison. 
Glenn, Clara A., In., P. L.. Viroaua. 


Harwood. Helen, student, Wis. Library School, 
Madison. 

Ways. Florence, In., College I... Ripon. 

Hazeltine. Mary Emogene, Preceptor Wis. Li- 
brary School, Madigon. 

Hean. Clarence S., head Newspaper Dept., Wis. 


Hist. T.. Madison. 

Hillis, Madalene S., student, Wis. Library 
School, Madison. 

Hopkins, Julia A.. Madison. 

Fintchins, F. A.. Univ. of Wis., Madison. 

Hyslop, Ida a student, Wis. Library 
School, Madiso 


— Ono M., Legislative Reference L., .Mad- 


Suhaenee. Esther, stu@ent, Wis. Library School, 
Madison. 

Kelsey, Ada, asst. P. L., Menomonie. 

Legler. Henry E., Sec. Library Commission, 
Madison. 
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Lightbody, Martha L., asst. P. L., La Crosse. 
Loomis, Nellie A., In., P. L. Columbus. 

Lucas, Stella, In., Tainter F. L., Menomonie, 
Mabbett, Leora E., In., P. L., Edgerton. 
McCarthy, Ada J., In., P. L., Rhinelander. 
McCollough, Ethel F., In., P: L., ig a 
MacDonald, Katharine i editor A. L. A. Book- 


List, Madison. 
Miner, Ruth P., asst. Univ. of Wis. L., Mad- 


ison. 
— Lovila M., In., Normal School, River 
Falls. 
Netherwood, Harry C., Democrat Printing Co., 
Madison. 
Nichols, Sue C., In., P. L., Fort Atkinson. 
Nunns, Annie A., Hist. Society L., Madison. 
Oakley, Minnie M., asst. In., Hist. Society, Mad- 


ison. 
Oakley, Mrs. D. A., Madison. 
Ovitz, Delia G., In., Normal School, Milwaukee. 
Parmele, BE. G.. In.. Normal School L., Oshkosh. 
Peckham, G. W., In., P. L., Milwaukee. 
Pereles, Judge J. M., Chairman Library Com- 
mission, Milwaukee. 
Pereles, Mrs. J. M., Milwaukee. 
Pinkum, Anna §&., In., Stephenson P. 
inette. 
Pleasants, Lucy L., In., P. L., Menasha. 
Porter, Margaret, asst. P. L., Superior. 
Potter, Kate M., In.. P. IL, Baraboo. 
Potter, Lucy A., asst, Normal School L., Osh- 


kosh. 
Price, Helen L., In., P. L., Merrill. 


L., Mar- 
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Ray, Mary Katherine, student, Wis. 
School, Madison. 

Roberts, Edna, In., P. L., Elroy. 

Ryan, Miss, Fredonia. 

Sanford, Delia C., Univ. of Wis. L., Madison. 

Sawyer, Mrs. Harriet P., Library Commission, 
Madison. 


Schauers, Jennie Sophia, student, Wis. Library 
School, Madison. 


Library 


Sheriff, Mary Frances, student, Wis. Library 
School, Madison. ; 

Sieg. Vera, student, Wis. Library School, Mad- 
ison. 

Smith, Anna Du Pre, asst. P. L., Madison. 

Smith, Mary A., In., P. L., Eau Claire. 


Smith, Mary Alice, In. P. L., La Crosse. 
Stearns, Helen J., Library Commission, Mad- 
ison. 


Stearns, Lutie E., Library Commission, Mil- 
waukee. 
Tallett, Gladys May, student, Wis. Library 


School, Madison. 

Thompson, Blanche, In., P. L., Ripon 
Thwaites, "Reuben Gold, ’gec. Wis. Hist, Society, 
Madison. 
Turvill, Helen, 
Madison, 
Van Valkenburgh, 
L., Milwaukee. 

Walker, Ruth G., asst P. L., Prescott. 

Walther, Jennie S., In., P. L., Oconomowoc. 

— Grace, Wis. Library Commission, Mad- 
son. 


student, Wis. Library School, 


Agnes, head cataloguer, P. 


SOME CATALOGUE NOTES 
JULIA E. ELLIOTT, INSTRUCTOR, WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Short form analytics. Much time and 
space may be saved by adopting the short 
form for analytics whenever possible. 
This form may be used when the author 
of the analytic and of the book are the 
same‘ and when the title of the analytic, 
as found in the book, does not give any 
more definite information than the title 
of the book itself, concerning the analytic 
subject. 





EXAMPLD. 
814 semen. Christopher 
L95 Lowell, J. 
Old english dramatists. 1892. 
page 
28-54 








In the above example the title of the 
analytic chapter is “Marlowe.” The long 
form analytic would be as follows: 





EXAMPLE, 
rf 
814 Marlowe, Christopher 
L95 Lowell, J. R. 
Marlowe. (in Lowell, J. R. 
Old English dramatists. 1892.) 

page 

28-54 





It will be readily seen that the second 
form is more involved, requires more time 
and space, and does not give any more 
information than the first. The title of 


the book “Old English dramatistes” shows 
at once the standpoint from which Mar- 
lowe is considered in the analytic. 

Most biographical analytics may be 
treated in this way, and many abstract 
subjects as well. The long form should 
be used only when the analytic title indi- 
cates some special way in which the sub- 
ject is treated, not already implied in the 


book title. 
EXAMPLE, 





330 Competition 
L26 Laughlin, J. L. 
American competition with Eu- 
rope. (in his Industrial Amer- 
ica. 1906. 
page 
1-32 








Analytic paging. In using the L. Cc: 
printed cards, it has been found impossible 
to enter the paging in any uniform way in 
the body of the card, because of the 
amount of printing which often occupies 
all the space. 

In a few libraries, and in the Library 
School, the practice has been adopted of 
entering the paging in the left margin be- 
low the call number, in red ink. 

This space is always available, and pro- 
vides a uniform place of entry. If adopted 
it should be used in all cases, whether on 
printed, typewritten, or manuscript cards. 
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It has the advantage, not only of uni- 
formity, but of being quickly seen. 

Two or more analytics on the same 
card. Never combine entries for two or 
more analytics on one card. The saving 
in space does not compensate for the time 
required to rewrite the card in order to 
alphabet new entries, or when one of the 
books is discarded. 

One entry to a card should be the rule, 
except for added editions, that is, differ- 
ent editions of the same book. These may 
be combined on one card. The alphabeting 
problem is eliminated, and re-writing will 
be necessary onlv when books are discarded, 
which in books of this class seldom oc- 
curs, i 

See and see also—a substitute. Certain 
phrases have been substituted in Wiscon- 
sin Library School practice, and in a few 
Wisconsin librariés recently organized, for 
the old forms sce and see also. The latter 
have always been difficult to understand, 
and have led to some amusing experiences, 
as related by various librarians. 

The phrases are as follows: 

Substituted for See 

To be found in this catalogue under 
Substituted for See also 

Related and minor phases of this sub- 
ject are discussed under 

Material on this subject will also be 
found under the lives of 

This subject as it concerns a particular 
country or locality is discussed under the 
name of the country, for example: 

P ad individual biographies see the lives 
re) 


EXAMPLES, 





Ornithology 
To be found in this catalogue 
under 
Birds 





The same form may be used for cross 
references from real names to pseudonyms, 
and other name references. 





Economics 
Related and minor phases of 
this subject are discussed under 
Poor 
Socialism 
Trusts 
This subject as it concerns a 
particular country or locality is 
discussed under the name of the 
country, for example: 
England—Economic conditions 








Statasmen 
For individual biographies see 
the lives of 
Gladstone, William 
Jay, John 
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United States—History—Civil 


Material on this subject witl 
also be found under the lives of 
Grant, U. 
Lincoin, ‘Abraham 








This method may be adopted in old 
catalogues, by using it for all new entries, 
and gradually rewriting all cross refer- 
ence cards. In the meantime an explana- 
tion of the change should be added to the 
directions for using the catalogue, usually 
found on, or near, the catalogue cabinet. 

Note.—The use of phrases in place of the 
old forms “see” and “see also’ was suggested 
by Miss Esther Crawford. editor of the new 
edition of the A. L. A. Subject Headings, at 
@ conference with Madison Cataloguers in the 
spring of The forms suggested were 
adopted in the new catalogue then bei ng made 
for the Madison Public Library, and ‘n the 
cataloguing course in the Library School. 


YOUNG CITIZEN BOOK MARK 


Miss Mary E. Dousman, head of the Mil- 
waukee Library’s Children’s department, 
has prepared a Young Citizen Book Mark 
bearing the following list of “Things That 
I Will Remember :” 

That the Public Library belongs to the 

city. 

That the books in it belong to us all in 
common for they are paid for by the 
people. 

That every man, woman and child has 
an ownership in the library. 

That it is, therefore, not only their right, 
but their duty to have > life member- 
ship in this, the “neople’s institute.” 

That the children’s room and its contents 
are our special property and under 
our protection. 

That we, as young citizens, should see 
that the books are used and well 
cared for, and should see also that 
other boys and girls make good use 
of their library opportunities. 

“Every one may take a part in at least 
some movement for the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures.” 


HOW TO OPEN A BOOK 


Hold the book with its back on a smooth 
or covered table: let the front board down, 
then the other, holding the leaves in one 
hand while you open a few leaves at the 
hack, then a few at the front, and so on, 
alternately opening back and front, gently 
pressing open the sections till you reach 
the center of the volume. Do this two orf 
three times and you will obtain the best re- 
sults. Open the volume violently or care- 
lessly in any one place and you will likely 
break the back and cause a start in the 
leaves. Never force the back of the book. 
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LIBRARY WORK WITH SCHOOLS 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO RECENT ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 


From my experience, extending over a 
period of about ten years, I have found that 
the school work, from the kindergarten to 
the high school, may be supplemented ad- 
vantageously by books, pictures, and sug- 
gestions as well, gained from the constant 
research of a really live librarian, co-oper- 
ating with the teachers in their respective 
grades. 

Upon the season of the year depends 
largely the nature of this supplementary 
work. For instance, suppose we begin now 
(April 1st). For all the lower grades, the 
wise librarian will have in readiness all the 
books on nature, i. e. the coming of the 
spring, the early flowers, the return of the 
birds, the planting of the seeds, in fact, 
everything that will tend to bring to mind 
this particularly interesting season. These 
sugestions may be more clearly brought 
out if we have on hand pictures of the 
birds, bird nests, the eggs, also pictures of 
trees and flowers (Colored plates when pos- 
sible). Many of the books on birds and 
flowers have colored plates and are very 
helpful on that acocunt. 

For the older grades, the month of April 
will have several birthdays to celebrate. 
Thomas Jefferson, John Burroughs, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Shakespeare, Grant, and 
the historical event of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, deserve bulletins. 

With the coming of May, events will 
crowd thick and fast. In addition to the 
birthdays of Audubon, Robert Browning 
and Emerson, there will be the Norwegian 
National holiday, Memorial day, and the 
close of school. We are all familiar with 
the bulletins gotten out purposely for the 
teachers, the library furnishing programmes 
for Memorial Day, but the amount of ma- 
teri2l contained in them is but a drop in 
the bucket. We must fall back on collec- 
tions such as, Poems Every Child Should 
Know, Book of Days, Golden Numbers and 
many others, beside all the clippings that 
have been collected from various sources 
during the year. 

Then there comes the graduating exer- 
cises. What a clamor there is for orations, 
dialogues and declamations. The busy li- 
brarian must have at a moment's warning 
something to satisfy this eager throng, 
even to the very end when they want toasts 
for the alumni banquet. When the close of 
school is at last at hand, the reference de- 
partment is allowed to become compara- 
tively idle for the space of three months, 
just long enough to be mended, its stock 
replenished and got ready for the begin- 
ning of school again in September. Then 


comes a strenuous time indeed. We are 
besieged with inquiries upon matters of his- 
tory, stories of mythology, questions per- 
taining to government, tariff, trade unions, 
negro suffrage, to say nothing of current 
events, scientific research, art and almost 
every conceivable subject with which ra- 
tional beings have to deal. 

When we get to October, in addition to 
the birthdays, there is the all absorbing 
topic of Hallowe’en. This holiday is ob- 
served from the high school down to the 
primary grades. There are requests for in- 
formation on the origin of the day, its ob- 
servance in different countries, especially in 
Scotland, and ways of amusement for Hal- 
lowe’en parties. For this purpose we have 
such books as. Days we Celebrate by Marie 
Irish, Dame Curtsy’s Book of Novel En- 
tertainments for all the Year by Glover, 
and Our Holidays and How we Keep Them, 
retold from St. Nicholas. 

With the coming of November, we must 
be ready for Thanksgiving Day. The kin- 
dergartners, even prepare for this, with 
their pictures and paper cutting conveying 
to the minds of the children, the scenes of 
the first Thanksgiving. The library is 
taxed to its utmost for recitations, Thanks- 
giving stories, illustrations, in short, every- 
thing that will be helpful for Thanksgiving 
day programmes. 

In December, among notable birthdays 
are those of Whittier and Gladstone; Fore- 
fathers’ Day is remembered by a bulletin 
picturing the landing of the Pilgrims, with 
appropriate verses from Mrs. Hemens’ 
Landing of the Pilgrims. Christmas brings 
as many requests for help as Thanksgiving 
Day. 

After New Years Day and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, come the birthdays of 
Paul Revere, Franklin, Webster, Robert 
Burns and McKinley. 

For February, we have Dickens, Edison, 
Lincoln, Poe, Washington, Lowell, Long- 
fellow and St. Valentine’s day. This takes 
us through the year so far as birthdays and 
holidays are concerned, but do not think 
for a moment that the reference work ends 
here. The school course in civics requires 
outside reading for every dav’s recitation, 
on the part of the students. This is where 
our Readers’ Guide is indispensable, for 
who does not know that all of the great 
questions in political economy, in fact every- 
thing pertaining to the leading questions of 
the day, no matter what the subject, are 
written up and discussed in our best maga- 
zines by our best contributors. Give me 
for reference the North American Review, 
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World’s Work, Scientific American, Out- 
look and a few more of the leading periodi- 
cals, with the Readers’ Guide, and I would 
almost be willing to do away with the 
books on the same subjects. Meanwhile 
there are carried on, debates on every con- 
ceivable subject not only by the students of 
the High School but by the County Normal 
Training School as well. We think noth- 
ing of having a pile of magazines in one 
corner of the reference room for one group 
of debaters, another pile in another corner 
for another group, and so on. As to work 
for the classes in literature, the teacher of- 
ten comes to the library and selects books 
suitable for book reviews, which are then 
put on a shelf reserved for that particular 
class. Last, but not least, there is our out 
of town literary society which certainly 
knows what it wants. too, 

Of course, it would be better and easier, 
could we know just what would be needed 
for the day, but that has never been pos- 
sible, so we try to do all this reference work 
in addition to the other duties pertaining 
to librarv work. 

Mrs. J. W. Rozsrns, Librarian, Rice Lake. 





Last winter we tried the plan of having 
the teachers bring their pupils, one grade 
at a time, to the library. Many of the chil- 
dren in the lower grades, especially the for- 
eigners, had never been to library before. 

We took them first to the children’s 
room, and after they had looked around for 
a while, I gave them a little talk about the 
library, their rights, privileges and behavior 
in the library, the care of books, necesgity 
for neatness, etc., and explained about the 
books and magazines for the tables, and the 
cards and rules for borrowing books. 

Then I took a group at a time, the teacher 
assisting, to show them how the books were 
arranged on the shelves, where the little 
people might find the primers, fairy tales 
and books about birds and animals. The 
older children were taught how to use the 
catalogue, and had no difficulty in finding 
the books on the shelves. We encouraged 
them tq ask all the questions they wished 
and thev did so. Reading lists were posted 
in the different grades, and most of them 
were able to find just what they wanted 
on their next visit to the library. They also 
made use of Champlin’s Cyclopaedia for 
Young Folks. 

We had three debating societies in the 
schools, including pupils from fourth to 
eighth grades; these we had come to the 
reference room, three or four at a time, 
and showed them how to use the indexes. 
Briefs for Debates,'and other books of ref- 
erence. The older children had no difficulty 
in using these books, and some of the 
younger ones also used them to a certain 
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extent—with some help of course; they 
really worked up some very good debates, 
although it was impossible not to smile to 
see a little lad with a note book under his 
arm march into the reference room to 
work on the debate: “Resolved, That 
Washington was a greater man than Lin- 
coln.” 
Marcaret Biccert, Librarian, Berlin. 


ANNOTATION OF BOOKS FOR 
READERS 


An excellent plan for aiding readers in 
choosing books, has been tried in the East 
Orange, N. J., Public Library, and is de- 
scribed as follows in the last annual report: 

“The Book Review Digest is used for 
reference at the delivery desk for critical 
reviews of any books which the library may 
have added to its collection. This Book 
Review Digest cumulates in August and 
December. Upon receipt of the cumulative 
issue the single issues of the preceding 
months are cut up, the book reviews are at- 
tached with clips to the book cards in the 
daily circulation, and when the book is re- 
turned to the library the review is pasted 
into the front of the book.” 

While this is not the ideal method of 
annotating books, it is a very useful one for 
the busy librarian, who would not have time 
to annotate them in any other way. 


THE MUSEUM AS AN ADJUNCT TO 
THE LIBRARY 


The Dial of Ju’ 1, comments as follows 
on an article by Dr. Thwaites in a recent 
number of THe Wisconsin Lrprary BuL- 
LETIN 

The Muscuny as an au,uaaet to the library 
is of recent development, but its uses and pos- 
sibilities are too manifest to need any demon- 
stration on our part. Among other examples, 
we remember the public library at Methuen, 
Mass., as a most happy commingling of books 
and some of the things they tell about. The 
current issue of Tire WISCONSIN Lierary BUL- 
LETIN, published by the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, contains among other articles of 
interest a contribution from Dr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, of the State Historical Society on 
Local Public Museums in Wisconsin. A picture 
of a New England kitchen in the State Histor- 
teal Museum serves as an ocular proof of the 
value of right arrangement and grouping in 
the display of curiosities. We learn from Dr. 
Thwaites’ article that “existing Wisconsin li- 
brary laws make no specific provision for a 
museum fn connection with the municipal li- 
brary, as is the case in Great Britain. Never- 
theless, at Oshkosh the public library has es- 
tablished within its building a most creditable 
museum, and there are small collections dis- 
played in several other of the city l'braries in 
the State.” All honor to Oshkosh as a leader 
in this movement! Following Dr. Thwaites’ 
article are condensed reports from representa- 
tive local museums in connection with Wiscon- 
sin publie libraries. 
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CLOSING DAYS OF THE SCHOOL 


MARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE, PRECEPTOR WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Three Wisconsin librarians availed them- 
selves of the opportunity for study offered 
by the supplementary course in May; 
goodly number considering the fact that 
so many were planning to attend the A. L. 
A. conference. The names of those who 
registered are as follows: Lilian E. Bell, 
librarian, Public Library, Kaukauna; Mild- 
red Dean, children’s librarian, Eau Claire; 
Cora Frantz, children’s librarian, Gilbert 
M. Simmons Library, Kenosha. 

The course in children’s literature, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Grace R. Darling, librarian 
of the Stout Training Schools of Menom- 
onie, Wis., for the regular school, was the 
chief work of the supplementary students. 
A classified list of representative children’s 
books, complied by Mrs. Darling, formed 
the basis for supplementary reading done by 
the students in preparation for this work. 
In the opening lectures, the foundation 
principles of book selection for children 
were discussed. Each class of books was 
analyzed in turn with reference to the value 
and interest which it has for the child, 
and specific books were taken as illustra- 
tions. Following each lecture, the students 
were required to outline books in the class 
under consideration, giving the themes and 
discussing fully their values and interests. 
“Mrs. Darling’s talks on children’s books 
were followed by others dealing with the 
various phases of children’s literature, and 
library work with children. Some of the 
topics were Illustration of Children’s 
Books, Story Telling, Relations Between the 
Library and the School, and Choice of 
Books for Children. 

At the completion of the course, papers 
were presented by the members of the class 
on the various subjects connected with the 
work. This final thesis was in addition to 
the daily theme. 


MAYDAY 


Mayday was ‘duly celebrated, and bids 
fair to become one of the scheduled Red- 
letter days of the school. The first hour of 
the morning was devoted to a seminary and 
examination of picture bulletins, which 
were put up for display on the bulletin 
boards around the light well. Each student 
had prepared one as a class exercise, the 
subjects chosen being: The Arabian 
Nights, Bird Homes. Child-Life, The 
Country of Sheridan’s Ride, Easter, Explo- 
ration and Early History of America, 
Flower Gardens, Forests and Forestry, Gar- 
dens—Old and New, Holland, A June Bul- 
letin, Landscape Gardening, Christmas, 


Peter Pan (for the story hour), The Sea, 
The Southwest, Vacation, and a variation 
of the Bulletin in the form of a scrapbook 
for children. 

For the second hour, the school was 
fortunate in having a lecture by the editor 
of the Encyclopedia for Social Reform, 
Mr. W. D. P. Bliss, who gave an insight 
‘nto some of the duties and difficulties at- 
tendant upon such an undertaking. At the 
close of his talk, an informal reception was 
held so that the members of the class and 
faculty might meet him personally. Coffee 
was’ served in the class room. The ride and 
picnic scheduled for the afternoon was 
necessarily postponed on account of unfav- 
orable weather, but was most successfully 
carried out just a month later on the first 
day of June. 

Mayday afternoon was spent very pleas- 
antly in attendance upon an exhibit of etch- 
ings at the Historical Library, in response 
to a special invitation from Dr. Thwaites. 
Prof. Mendenhall gave a talk on the pro- 
cesses of plate engraving, illustrated by the 
pictures in the collection, and pointed out 
the best examples of the various artists rep- 
resented. 

Social events, other than the May-day 
festivities, have included “At homes” given 
by Miss Oakley, Miss Elliott, Miss Car- 
penter and Mrs. Sawyer, and a_ birthday 
party given by Miss Tallett and Miss Sieg. 


RECENT LECTURES 


May 1. Mr. W. D. P. Bliss, New York City. 
The Compilation of the Encyclopedia of Social 
Reform, : 7 . 

May 5, 6. Miss Mary E. Downey, librarian, 
Public library, Ottumwa, Iowa. Local Exten- 
sion Work. ‘Teaching the use of the Library. 
Simplified Routine Work. F , 

May 8. Prof. H. B. Lathrop, University of 
Wiscon8in. Book Selection: English Literature. 

May 8. Miss Grace E. Salisbury, librarian, 
Normal School Library, Whitewater, Wis. The 
Library Spirit. : 

May 13. Miss Maud Durlin, librarian, Pub- 
lie Library, Oshkosh, Wis., Buok Selection: 
Books for Mechanics. 

May 21. Miss A. M. Flattery, librarian, 
Carleton College, Waukesha, Wis., (ex-member 
of the Standard Dictionary Staff.) The Making 
of a Dictionary. 

May 14, 29. Miss L. E. Stearns. The Prob- 
lem of the Girl. The Problem of the Boy. 
Traveling Libraries. 

June 4. Dr. U. B. Phillips. University of 
Wisconsin. The Other Side of the Question. 

June 5. Dr. Margaret A. Schaffner, Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin, The Library and Social Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Legler’s lectures on the History of 
Books and Printing, and the History of 
Libraries were given with lantern slides 


The course on the History of Books and 


$+ 
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Printing was further illustrated by an ex- 
hibition of facsimiles of early manuscripts, 
‘reproductions of early printed books (block 
books and incunabula) as well as recent 
examples of the printer’s art. The lecture 
on Practical Printing was accompanied by 
an exercise for each student in correcting 
proof. 

The binding course, given by Miss Mc- 
Donald, included two lectures on Materials 
and two on Processes, supplemented by a 
visit to a local bindery where the entire pro- 
cess of binding was shown in all its stages, 
from the “taking down” of a book to the 
tooling. A talk was given by Mr. Grimm 
on what to mend and what not to mend 
in view of rebinding. 

The ‘following bibliographies have been 
submitted as theses for graduation: 

Miss Baker, Non-partisanship in Muni- 
cipal Government. 

Miss Cully, Parks and Playgrounds. 

Miss Cunningham, Holidays. 

Miss Foster, Municipal! Lodging Houses. 

Miss Harwood, Commercial Geography— 
a graded and annotated list. 

.Miss Hillis, Excessive Wealth. 

Miss’ Hyslop, Capital Punishment. 

Miss Johnston, Municipal Government. 

Miss Lea, Problem of the Boy. 

Miss Ray, Immigration. 

Miss Schauers, Prisons. 

Miss Sheriff, Liquor Question. 

Miss Sieg, Negro Problem. 

_ Miss Tallett, Poverty and Slum Conges- 
tion. 

Miss True, The Labor Problem. 

Miss Turvill, Administration of Justice. 

In place of bibliographies, Miss Baensch 
and Mrs. Brewitt presented a Syllabus for 
teaching the use of the library in schools. 

The closing week of the school was, in 
many respects, the most notable one of 
the year and a fitting conclusion to a very 
successful year’s work. Examinations in 
public documents, reference work, and 
bibliography were the final class exercises. 

On Sunday, June the 14th, the school, in 
a body, attended the baccalaureate exercises 
of the University, to hear the Hon. James 
Bryce speak on University Recollections in 
After Life. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES 


The graduating exercises were held in 
the large lecture room of the school on Fri- 
day evening, June 19th. Judge Pereles, 
Chairman of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission was present, but unable to preside, 
owing to ill health and his place was filled 
by Dr. Thwaités. The principal address of 
the occasion was given by Mr. R. R. Bow- 
ker, editor of the Library Journal, on The 
Library as a Social Force in the Com- 
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munity. Miss Lord, librarian of Pratt 
Institute, gave an address on “Put Yourself 
in his Place,’ which was a plea to the 
graduating librarians for the use of non- 
technical terms in dealing with the public. 


Following the addresses, Miss Johnston 
presented the gift of the class to the school, 
a very handsome brass jardiniere, which 
was accepted in behalf of the school, by 
Miss Hazeltine, the preceptor. The class 
was presented by the preceptor to Mr. Leg- 
ler, the director of the school, who, after a 
brief address, gave the certificates to the 
eighteen graduates. 

An informal reception followed the exer- 
cises, which afforded a’pleasant opportunity 
for the class to meet the visiting librarians, 
and to greet the many friends that had 
gathered for the exercises. The school 
rooms, which had been the center of so 
much work and study for a year, made a 
delightful reception place, and the guests 
were all much interested in the rooms and 
equipment of the school. The school was 
greatly honored by the presence of many li- 
brarians, who had stopped for the evening, 
en route to the American Library Associa- 
tion meeting at Minnetonka. A list of the 
visitors follows: Mr. R. R. Bowker, editor 
Library Journal, New York City; Miss 
Mabel ‘R. Haines, Library Journal; Miss 
Isabel Ely Lord, librarian, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.. Y.; Mrs. Percival Sneed, li- 
brary organizer, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Julia T. 
Rankin, librarian, Carnegie Library, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mr. W. K. Stetson, librarian, 
Public Library, New Haven, Conn.; Miss 
Elizabeth L. Foote, instructor of training 
class, New York Public Library; Miss 
Helen N. Price, organizer Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Commission, Harrisburg, Pa.; Miss 
Lulu F. Miller, librarian, Hackley Library, 
Muskegan, Mich.; Judge and Mrs. J. M. 
Pereles, Milwaukee, Wis.: Miss H. Della 
Ellinwood, librarian, Public Library, Marsh- 
field, Wis.; Miss Blanche Thompson, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Ripon, Wis.; Miss 
Florence Hays, librarian, Ripon college, 
Ripon, Wis.; Miss Edna Derthick, librarian 
Public Library, Elkhorn, Wis. 

’ At the conclusion of the exercises and re- 
ception at the school, Judge and Mrs. 
Pereles delightfully entertained the faculty 
and the visiting librarians at an impromptu 
reception given at Keeley’s. 

On Saturday noon, June 20th, the gradu- 
ates joined the Wisconsin delegation for 
the annual conference of the A. L. 
This attendance of the class at Minnetonka 
was substituted for the annual visit to Chi- 
cago libraries, and brought the year’s work 
to a most fitting conclusion. 

Six members of the class had secured 
permanent positions before the close of the 
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school year, and five will do substitute work 
during the summer. The positions are as 
follows: 

Emilida Baensch, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Antigo, Wis. 

Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, assistant, Wis- 
consin Library School, Madison. 

Lucile M. Cully, temporary cataloguer, 
Public Library, Kewanee, III. 

Winnie V. Foster, substitute, Public Li- 
brary, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Esther Johnston, assistant, Wylie Avenue 
Branch, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Clara A. Lea, substitute, Joseph Dessert 
Public Library, Mosinee, Wis. 

Mary K. Ray, temporary assistant, Legis- 
lative reference department, Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, Madison. 

Jennie S. Schauers, substitute, Physician’s 
Library, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 

Mary F. Sheriff, assistant, State Histori- 
cal Library, Helena, Mont. 

Gladys M. Tallett, librarian, Farnsworth 
Free Library, Oconto, Wis. 

Helen Turvill, assistant, Wisconsin Li- 
brary School, Madison. 

Elien I. True is spending the summer in 
European travel. 


DEDICATION OF THE DELAVAN 
LIBRARY 


The Aram Public Libraty at Delavan was 
opened to the public the first week in July, 
and suitable exercises were held in the 
building July 8. There were addresses by D. 
B. Barnes, I. B. Davies. Dr. C. A. Hobbs, 
Dr. R. W. Bosworth, A. H. Allyn, and by 
the librarian, Miss Laura Angell. 

The library is the gift of the late James 
Aram, whose will provided $20,000 for the 
building, equipment and endowment, upon 
the death of his wife, the late Susan Aram, 
who passed away Dec. 13th, 1905. It was 
further increased by the gift of $5000 from 
A. H. Allyn, and $5280 raised by the citi- 
zens of Delavan. 

The building represents an expenditure of 
$22,833.29. There is a balance on hand of 
$2466.88, and a permanent endowment fund 
of $5000. The plans were selected by the 
library commission appointed under the 
terms of the will, March sth, 1907, and 
were furnished by Claude & Starck. of 
Madison. The contract for the building 
was let by the same board, June 4th, 1907, 
to Stewart & Hager, of Janesville, the con- 
tract price being $14,484. 

The building is one storv and basement, 
and is constructed of dark brown brick, 
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with Bedford stone trimming and red -tile 
roof. In its basement is a fair-sized aud- 
ience or lecture room, equipped with a 
small stage, besides which there are work, 
storage; and toilet rooms. Above, well ap- 
pointed in every way is the library room, 
the full size of the building, 70x37 in di- 
mensions. At the rear of the room, sunken 
in the wall over a broad fireplace, is a 
bronze tablet bearing these words: 


This Memorial Library is a bequest to the 
city of Delavan by James A. Aram, deceased, in 
memory of his children, Mary Elizabeth, Evaline 
and Marion Adell Aram, and made larger and 
more complete by the generosity of the public 
spirited citizens of Delavan. 


BULLETIN BOARDS IN THE CHIL- 
DREN’S ROOM 


MARY A. FORBES, CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, LA 
CROSSE 


: 1 

Our bulletin board, which we have found 
very useful, measures 49% by 28 inches, out- 
side measurements. The frame was made 
by a local carpenter, out of basswood 
stained to match our other furniture and 
backed with cork carpeting left at the time 
the room was furnished. The main oblong 
frame is formed by strips one and one-half 
inches wide, and one inch deep. Inside, at 
the top, a space of five and a quarter inches 
was left the entire width of the bulletin 
board and separated from the lower portion 
by a strip of the same width put on te 
form a partition. The large space left be- 
low was divided by three-quarter inch strips 
into three equal spaces each measuring fif- 
teen by nineteen inches. In the upper 
space is kept a frieze made on water-color 
paper. appropriate to the season. In the 
lower ones are placed our notices of good 
articles in magazines, special lists of books, 
bird migration records, announcements, or 
lists of the anniversaries of the month. 

When the St. Nicholas comes each 
month, a number of especially good articles 
and stories are selected, and usually per- 
sonal notes are added to each title to sug- 
gest those likely to enjoy reading the article. 
From old copies of Country Life in Amer- 
ica we cut the Contents pages, as most of 
these are surrounded by ornamental bor- 
ders, floral or conventional, which are very 
attractive. When the printing inside is 
carefully cut out, they make attractive 
frames for the announcements. This 
method has been found to attract many chil- 
dren to the magazines, who would other- 
wise have neglected them. 





—— 
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STORIES TO BE READ TO CHILDREN 
HELEN L, PRICE, LIBRARIAN, MERRILL, WIS. 


Miss Helen L. Price, Merrill, compiled 
the following list of books to place in the 
hands of teachers at a countv convention, 
for reference in connection with a talk on 
the subject of the teacher’s influence on the 
reading habit of children. The books and 
stories listed were explained to be rather 
types of certain classes of things worth 
reading aloud, each for some special reason 
other than the mere fact that it is interest- 
ing. 

So many requests come to the library for 
stories to read aloud to the children during 
school hours that a short suggestive list by 
grades was made of books really worth 
spending the time upon. Many first-class 
books have been omitted here because the 
children readily read them for themselves 
without special encouragement. In the first 
two grades the stories need to be told to 
the children. 

Grades 1 and 2 
Bailey & Lewis For the children’s hour 
Bryant How to tell stories to children 
Stories to tell to children 
Heber A child’s story garden 
Howliston Cat tales and other tales 
Wiggin Story hour 


Grade 3 


Bouvet Sweet William 
Brown Rab and his friends 
Carroll Alice in Wonderland 
Kingsley Water babies 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 


Monday was Wisconsin day at the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Among other 
events of the day occurred the organization 
of the Wisconsin Library School Associa- 
tion. The meeting of the alumni followed 
immediately after the adjournment of the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association. Eleven members of the class 
of 1907, the first class graduated from the 
school, were in attendance, and sixteen of 
the class of 1908. No program had been 
prepared, and the reunion took the form 
of an experience meeting. All the repre- 
sentatives of 1907 told informally of their 
year’s work in the library world, and let- 
ters were read from the absent members 
giving details of their experience. Miss 
Hazeltine, the preceptor, gave a brief ac- 
count of the year’s work in the school, of 
the changes in the curriculum, the af- 
filiation with the University, the incorpora- 
tion of the summer session as a_ short 
course in the opening weeks of the regular 
school, and such other matters as would 
interest the alumni. 

A committee was appointed to draft a 


Kipling The white seal 
Jordan Matka & Kotik 
Muloch Little lame prince 


Grade 4 


Dodge Hans Brinker 

Ewing Story of a short life 

Kingsley Greek heroes, followed by 
Church Three Greek children 

Macdonald At the back of the north wind 
Princess and Kurdie 

Ouida The Nuernberg stove 

Spyri Heidi 

Moni, the goat boy 


Grade 5 


Boyesen Boyhood in Norway 
Modern Vikings 

Cotes Story of Sonny Sahib 
Macauley Lays of ancient Rome 
Pyle Men of iron 

Stein Gabriel and the hour book 
True The iron star 


Grade 6 


Brooks A boy of the first empire 
Burroughs Birds and bees. Sharp eyes 
Crockett ed. Red-Cap tales 

Kipling Captains courageous 

TaFlesche The middle five 

Warner A-hunting of the deer 











Grades 7 and 8 


Bennett Master Skylark 

Dickens Cricket on the hearth 

Dix Merry-lips 

Frederic How Dickon came by his name 
Where Avon and the Severn flows 
Shaw Castle Blair 

VanDyke The first Christmas tree 





constitution for the Association, and an- 
other to nominate officers in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution. The 
meeting was then adjourned until Friday, 
June 26. 

A meeting was called Friday morning to 
hear the reports of the committees, and to 
complete the organization of the Associa- 
tion. A constitution was adopted, and the 
fallowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year. 

President, Miss Anna DuPre Smith, ’o7, 
Madison, Wis. 

Vice President, Miss Mary F. Sheriff, 
708, Helena, Mont. 

Secretary, Miss Helen Turvill, ’08, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

_ Treasurer, Miss Ada J. McCarthy, ’o7, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 

By vote of the Association Mr. Legler, 
Miss Hazeltine, Miss Elliott, Mrs. Sawyer, 
-~ Miss Miller were made honorary mem- 

ers. 

The school pin was worn for the first 
time at the conference, and was officially 
adopted by the Association. The design is 
a torch, with the letters W. L. S. superim- 
posed as a monogram. 

HELEN TUuRVILL. 
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EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 
HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PUZZLED LIBRARIAN—NOTES AND QUERIES 


41. What is the quickest method of get- 
ting the totals of the circulation statistics 
for the annual report? 

Allow twelve pages or sheets, whichever 
is needed, for the twelve months’ record. 
On the thirteenth page or sheet assign one 
column to each month and write the latter 
at the top of the column. 

At the end of each month transfer the 
month’s summary by classes to this page. 
At the end of six months add the totals 
for the six months, and prove the figures. 
Enter this summary for the six months in 
the column following the sixth month’s 
entry, in red ink. At the end of eleven 
months the summary may be made in the 
same way, thus leaving only two columns 
to add and prove for the annual report. 

J. EE. 

42. Where can we obtain material con- 
cerning the Fireless cooker? 

The University of Wisconsin publishes a 
very good pamphlet on this subject, and if 
a Fireless cooker could be constructed and 
put on exhibition, at the library, it would 
prove a great drawing card in an otherwise 
dull season. The expense would be very 
small and the undertaking would certainly 
be greatly appreciated by a large number of 
library patrons. If the library is unable to 
bear the expense, the Woman’s club might 
be willing to undertake it. 

H. P. S. 

43. Is it necessary for the library open 
only two or three days a week to use a 
whole sheet of the daily statistics blank for 
one month’s record? 

No, use one page, that is one-half of the 
sheet for one month. Change the date at 
the top of each column to the date the li- 
brary is open, and use the last column on 
the page for the monthly summary. It is 
not advisable to use less than a page if the 
library is open two days or more each 
week, but if open only one day, each page 
may be used for three months’ records. To 
change the date, erase the printed date 
carefully with a steel eraser, and rub the 
surface smooth with an ivory or bone knife 
handle. Write the new date in ink. If 
the proper tools are not available, draw a 
straight ink line through the printed date, 
and write the correct date below it in the 
same space. 

J. BE 

44. What method would you suggest for 
posting lists at the desks? 

Make an easel of heavy cover paper, such 
as comes in sheets 22x28 in. for picture 
mounts. Cut a strip 8 in. wide and 28 in. 


long. Fold three times so that the front 
and back of the easel are 8x1Io in. thus leav- 
ing an inch at one end to be pasted to the 
opposite side at “a.” Lists can then be 


rx 
/ \ 
am’ 
J NINES 
fastened to the easel with McGill fasteners. 
Vary the usual black and white effects by 
a typewritten list in black on red cardboard, 
or red on gray board. White ink on greens 
and grays are effective also. In any case, 
a border of straight lines of the same color 
as the ink used will add very materially to 
the general attractiveness of the bulletin. 
The graded lists of popular novels—East 
Orange Library, published in the Library 
Journal, Sept. 1907, page 408, can be used 
this way. H. P. S. 
45. How can printed cards be secured 
from the Library of Congress when the 
serial number can not be found? 


Cards may be secured for all books copy- © 


righted since August 1898, and for certain 
classes which have been recatalogued. On 
nage 8 of the Handbook of Card Distribu- 
tion, second edition, will be found a list of 
the classes, which fall within the scope of 
the stock. 

Consult the list carefully, and if the books 
for which cards are wanted belong to any 
of the classes listed, make an author and 
title order, one title to a slip, as follows: 





Gibson, Chas. 2 
. Among French inns. B. Page, 


906¢ 
(Little pilgrimages) 
waipioleleiey nines Publie Library 


. 





These slips may be written in pencil, ink, 
or on typewriter, the chief aim is to have 
them perfectly clear and easily read. On 
page 32 of the Handbook will be found the 
items which must be given in ordering by 
author and title. 

Arrange the slips alphabetically by 
authors, and enclose in the package with 
the serial number order. Orders by 
author and title increase the cost of the first 
card for each book to 2% cents. 

When making notes of new books to be 
considered for purchase, always enter the 
Library of Congress serial number on the 
order slip, when it is found in the catalogue 
or list from which the title has been taken. 
To do this will save much time even though 
a few titles may finally be discarded from 
the purchase list. 
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“Py lute children, let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue; 
but in deed and in truth. 
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PRESENTED T0 THE 
EDGERTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BY LAWRENCE C.WHITTET. 
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iN MEMORY OF 
EDWARD AUSTIN BURDICK 
AND NANGY L. BURDICK. 











EDGERTON LIBRARY’S GIFT BOOKPLATES. 


Two bookplates, as shown in accompany ing illustrations, are used for gift collec- 


tions in the public library at Edgerton. 


They were designed by Miss Eugenia 


Hutchinson of Chicago. The heirs of E. E. Burdick gave $400 for the purchase of 


books on American history. 


QUESTIONS FOR A LIBRARY EX: 
AMINATION 


The following questions comprised a part 
of the ordeal to which candidates for the 
position of library clerk in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction were 
subjected : 


1 What supplies, with an estimate of cost, 
would be needed to organize a school library 
under 1,000 vols? 


2 (a) In a school library under 1,000 vols., 
what records would you consider essential? 
(b) What system would you use, and why, 
in: 
Accessioning 
Classifying 
Charging 


8 What six aids. outside of the Superintend- 
ent’s list, would you use in selecting hooks 
for a school library in a town of 10,000? 


4 In selecting an edition of a standard author 
for a school library what four points should 
be noted? 


5 (a) What public documents would you rec- 
ommend for a school library; name two aids 
for their. selection. 

(b) How would you secure documents? 


(c) Would the treatment of documents iy 
classification, accessioning and cataloguing 
differ from other books and how? 


6 Select the first $100 worth of reference 
books for a high school library. Select the 
first $15 worth of current periodicals for a 
high school library. 

7 (a) How does the net price system affect 
book-buying in a school library? 

(b) Throegh what channels, and how, would 
you secure the best discounts in buying? 

Circulating books 

Reference books 


8 What are the essentials in good binding for 
a school library? What periodicals would 
you bind in a high school library? 


9 (a) To what extent would you use Library 
of Congress printed cards in a school library, 
and why? 

(b) How may the Library of Congress 
ecards be obtained and for what books? 

(c) If the printed cards differ from the 
book in any of the following points, which 
ones would you change: 

Variation in date of publication 

Variation in number of edition 

Variation in place of publication 

Variation in editor or translator 

Variation in publisher 

Variation in title 

10 Name five reliable second-hand book dealers. 
What book dealers make a specialty of li- 
brary orders? 
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§ Ghe Goops they wet their fingers 

Y Soturn the leaves of books, 

Find then they crease the comers down 

Find think that no one looks. 

Shey print the marks of dirty hands, 
f lollypops and gun, 

On picture-book and faixy-book 

Fis often as they come. 
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Design by Miss Helen L. Price, librarian, Merrill, Wis., for Miss Caroline M. 


Hewins’s Goop Verse. 


ROUND TABLE GATHERINGS 


JANESVILLE 


The library round-table held in Janes- 
ville on the 1st of May, was a pleasant and 
profitable occasion. Miss Elliott of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission was 
chairman of the meeting. 

At the morning session Reference Books 
Most Used, Methods of Building up the 
Magazine Department, and Extension Work 
were discussed. 

The reference books found most useful 
were the Dictionary, New International 
Encyclopedia, Century Dictionary of Names. 
Almanac, Harper’s Book of Facts, Brewer’s 
Readers’ Handbook, Larned’s History for 
Ready Reference, and bound files of maga- 
zines. Incidentally it was explained that 
the expensive reference books could often 
be purchased from second-hand book deal- 
ers, practically as good as new. Also that 
the Commission obtains bids from indi- 
viduals, and other sources, on this class of 
books for libraries, when requested to do 
so. The saving in cost is often from one- 
third to one-half the list price. 


Concerning bound magazines, libraries 
were advised to first complete the import- 
ant ‘sets indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
since 1900; to bind only those of permanent 
value; and to keep others which are in- 
dexed, but only used occasionally, in 
pamphlet boxes on the reference shelves. 
The small library will need to bind very 
few volumes earlier than 1890, and should 
avoid complete sets of Harper. Atlantic, etc. 
earlier than that unless they come as gifts 
already bound. 

In the discussion of extension work, the 
work with the schools was given special at- 
tention; co-operation with the teachers be- 
ing the first essential, and talks to the pupils 
upon the care of library books and the use 
of the catalogue, considered very import- 
ant. 

After a merry, informal dinner and a 
look about the Janesville library, the meet- 
ing was again called to order, and discus- 
sions ensued on children’s work, under 
three heads: 

(a) Discipline. 
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(b) Limitations in hours. 

(c) Rights of grown people versus chil- 
dren. 

For the discussion on Mending Books, 
samples had been selected to show what to 
discard, and what to rebind, as well as 
what to mend. 

Emphasis was laid upon the necessity, 
from an educational and sanitary stand- 
point, of burning soiled and worn books, to 
avoid spending too much time in mending 
hopeless books, and send books to be re- 
bound promptly as a matter of economy. 

The circulation of current magazines was 
strongly recommended. In the small li- 
brary where duplicates cannot be afforded, 
the latest number should be kept in the 
librarv, but all preceding numbers circulated 
the same as books, with a limitation of three 
days instead of seven. 

Business methods and Rental collections 
were also given attention. 

Real inspiration and much help were 
gained by the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences. Those present were: 

LrsrartANns—Miss Angell, Delevan: Miss 
Derthick, Elkhorn; Miss Martha Bell, Be- 
loit; Miss Mabbett, Edgerton; Miss Drot- 
ning, Stoughton; Miss Nichols, Fort Atkin- 
son; Miss Smock. Monroe; Miss Skavlem, 
Janesville; Miss Bucklin, Brodhead. 

AssISTANTS—Miss Fleek, Brodhead; 
Misses, Roe, Buckmaster, and Mrs. Best, 
Janesville; Miss Nettie Bell, Beloit. 

Trustees—Mrs. Terry, Stoughton; Mr. 
Cochrane, Delavan; Miss Sprague, Elk- 
horn; Mrs. Fethers, Mrs. Lovejoy, Mr. 
Skavlem, Janesville. 

Miss Elliot, Free Library Commission 

WINNIE BUCKLIN, Secretary. 


MENASHA 


On May 14 a round-table was held in the 
public library at Menasha, the morning ses- 
sion of which was conducted by Miss Julia 
E. Elliott, of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, and was attended by librarians 
from the following cities: Green Bay, 
Appleton, Neenah, Menasha, Fond du Lac 
and Oshkosh. 

The first topic for informal discussion 
was What Books are Most Helpful in 
doing Reference Work? Most of the li- 
brarians were agreed that among the en- 
cyclopedias the New International usually 
contained the information looked for, with 
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an occasional use of the Brittanica, fol- 
lowed bv Poole’s Index to Periodical Lit- 
erature. This brought forth an animated 
discussion about the magazines, all agree- 
ing that the following were very helpful: 
Century, World’s Work, Outlook, Inde- 
pendent, Review of Reviews and Charities. 
Among the technical magazines the follow- 
ing were found to be popular in the reading 
room: Scientific American, Popular Me- 
chanics, Engineering magazine, Technical 
World and Rudder Magazine. 

The next topic discussed was Editions. 
“Burt,” it was found, wears out too rapidly 
for general circulation, and that it is ad- 
visable to procure good editions for stand- 
ard works. Everyman’s edition in the 
classics seemed to be in favor. The per- 
plexing problem of What to Bind was next 
considered, it being interesting to note that 
a difference of opinion existed as to the 
strength of Chivers’ binding, some li- 
brarians contending that the library edition 
was equally as durable as Chivers’s. After 
this an adjournment was had for dinner. 

The afternoon session was attended by 
several trustees and was conducted by Mr. 
Henry E. Legler, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, who gave a most 
helpful and interesting talk on Business 
Methods, Keeping the Library Before the 
Public, What the Library Can do for the 
Workingman, Advisability of Purchasing 
Books at Frequent Intervals, and Work 
with the Schools. 

The “question box” was a feature of the 
afternoon, and various topics of general in- 
terest in library economy were discussed. 
The query “Does it detract from the dig- 
nity of the library to have too many chil- 
dren present and does this keep adult 
readers away” was decided in the negative, 
the consensus of opinion being that if the 
children were kept under strict discipline, 
their presence did not annoy the adult rea- 
der. Other topics considered were: Cir- 
culation of Bound Magazines, Book Selec- 
tion, Talks, in Schools, etc. 

As questions that perplex the librarian 
can be more fully discussed at an informal 
gathering of this kind than at a large meet- 
ing, all in attendance felt they had received 
much help and encouragement and hoped 
that another library round-table would be 
called in the near future. 


LoursE F. ENcKING, Secretary. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE IN WISCONSIN 


BRANCH LIBRARY FOR MILWAUKEE 
Plans have been secured for a branch li- 
brary to be erected on the South Side, 
Milwaukee, to cost $40,000. A site cost- 
ing $13,000 has been purchased at the 
corner of Washington and Madison streets. 


BURGLARS VISIT LIBRARIES 


Burglars have begun their annual inva- 
sion of libraries in Wisconsin. They are 
partial to fine moneys left unsecured. At 
Janesville thieves secured several dol- 
lars collected from this source, but over- 
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looked a larger sum reposing in a drawer. 
A volume of Shakespeare was left on the 
librarian’s desk, but there was no evi- 
dence that the thieves had stopped long 
enough to read it. 


PERSONAL 


Andrews. Miss Hattie Andrews, _li- 
brarian at Waterloo, has resigned. Miss 
Emily F. Hyer has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy. 

Averill. The trustees of the Madison 
Free Library elected Mr. George B. 
Averill as librarian to succeed Miss Hop- 
kins, his term beginning July 1. 

Mr. Averill is a graduate of the White- 
water Normal School. During his normal 
school course he spent some months as 
assistant in the library of the school, was 
a member of the Wisconsin summer school 
library class of 1902. Later he spent two 
years as assistant in the library of the 
Whitewater Normal School. 

Since leaving the Whitewater Normal 
School, Mr. Averill has spent one year in 
New York city in business, and three years 
in the University of Wisconsin as a stu- 
dent. He graduated from the college of 
commerce of the university with honors. 

Barker. Miss Barker of Appleton is in 


charge of the library at Merrill during the 


absence of Miss Price. 

Durlin. Miss Maud Durlin has resigned 
as librarian of the Oshkosh Public Library, 
after a service of three years, to accept 
the librarianship at. El Paso, Texas. 

Fleck. Miss Lotta Fleck has succeeded 
Miss Winnie Bucklin as librarian at Brod- 
head. Miss _Bucklin has resigned to at- 
tend the Wisconsin Library School. 

Hopkins. Concluding five years of 
service in charge of the Madison Free Li- 
brary, Miss Julia Hopkins has resigned as 
librarian, and has returned to her home 
in New York state. 

Merrill. Miss Julia W. Merrill, form- 
erly a member of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission staff, has been appointed super- 
visor of branches in Cincinnati. 

Mosher. Miss Clara Mosher, librarian 
at Lake Mills, is spending her vacation in 
Chicago. Miss Florence Mosher is taking 
her place during her absence. 

Price. Miss Helen L. Price, librarian 
at Merrill, is. giving a course in the use 
of reference books in the normal schools 
at Kalamazoo and Marquette, Mich. 

Wing. Miss Florence S. Wing, of La 
Crosse, formerly librarian at Hudson and 
more recently at Whiting, Ind., has ac- 
cepted the position of cataloguer in the 
University of North Dakota library. 
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NOTES 


Appleton. Mrs. George C. Tones, presi- 
dent of the local board, has recently given 
the library the American Nation Series 
and the American Commonwealth Series 
of histories. The entire department of 
American history has been built up by Mr. 
Jones. 

Ashland. One hundred and five chil- 
dren’s books have been given to the 
Vaughn Library by the Monday Club. 

Berlin. Eighteen business men have pur- 
chased and presented to the library six 
volumes on business organization and 
methods. 

A car load of old papers has been col- 
lected and sold, netting $100 for the pur- 
chase of new books.. A committee from 
the four Women’s Clubs had the matter in 
charge. Teams were provided free of 
charge for collecting from private houses. 
The school children became interested and 
carried many bundles to the schools, from 
which they were carted. The expenses of 
freight and incidentals were paid by the 
clubs. 

Green Bay. The branch library estab- 
lished in 1906 on the north side of the city 
has proved a great success. The library 
is open three afternoons a week and is 
under the charge of two library ap- 
prentices. A reading room has recently 
been added, the rent being donated, and 
citizens have contributed money for fur- 
nishings. Some Polish books have been 
loaned by the State Library Commission. 

Jefferson. The Woman’s Club collected 
20,000 pounds of old paper which it sold 
for the benefit of the library. 

La Crosse. The library has been moved 
to a school building during the completion 
of the addition to the Washburn building. 

Menasha. The Economics Club has 
given the library a sum of money for the 
purchase of children’s books. 

Milwaukee. Col. Nicholas Smith, author 
of Hymns Historically Famous, has pre- 
sented the public library with forty vol- 
umes on hymnology. 

Shawano. The Ladies’ Club has placed 
$100 at, the disposal of the library board 
for books. 

Sturgeon Bay. The ladies of the Saw- 
yer Catholic Church rendered a play for 
the benefit of the public library. 

A set of colored plates for library use. 
The Commission has secured from the 
publishers a few sets of colored plates 
used in illustrating the Dandelion Classics 
edition of Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
The set comprises twelve pictures and can 
be secured from the Commission at thirty 
cents per set. 





